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Shaw 


Foank H. Underhi if 


® “MOST PEOPLE WHO WRITE about Bernard Shaw 
say either that they agree with him or that they do not 
understand him. ] am the only person who understands Mr 
Shaw, and | do not agree with him 


preface to G. K. Chesterton's 
book on Shaw away back 
in 1909. Since that time, 
and for some time before, 
most of the best things about 
Shaw have been written by 
himself. The next-best things 
have usually come from 
Americans. The English since 
Chesterton have not had 
much to say that was worth- 
while until C. E. M. Joad's 
book came along last vear 
Edmund Wilson's essay in 
his book The Triple Thinkers 
in the 1950's put Shaw criti 
cism on a new plane when 
it pointed out what should 
have long been obvious, that 
as a political and social 
thinker Shaw was not partic 
ularly profound or clear or 
consistent, but that he was 
a great dramatic artist who 
grasped truths about life 
intuitively and embodied 
them in inspired creations of 
personalities upon the stage 
Recently, | suppose, most of 
the younger generation would 
have said, in contradiction to 
Chesterton, that everwbody 
understands Shaw nowadays 
and that it no longer matters 
much whether one agrees 
with him or not 

Evidently Shaw was the 
last of the great Victorians 
Remember that he was born 


in 1856. But he had the great advantage over his contem- 
poraries that he was born in a Dublin which was still a 
survival from eighteenth<entury days; and so he was 


saved from the worst 


influences of nineteenth-century 


romanticism. His great work was to liberate the post- 


So ran the once famous 


—— —e 
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Victorian generation after the turn of the century from 
the deadening insincere formulae into which romanticism 
had sunk by that time 


When his friend, William 
Archer, first saw him, some- 
time in the 1870's, Shaw was 
sitting in the reading-room of 
the British Museurn studying 
alternately the text of Marx's 
Capital and the musical score 
of Wagner's Tristen und 
lselde. This gad-awtful mix- 
ture of German romanticiam 
would have ruined the mind 
4 any ordinary Victorian, 
but Shaw was able to trans 
mute it into the pure gold 
of Shavianism and Fabian- 
ism. For be came straight out 
of the eighteenth century of 
Swift and Voltaire, and his 
chief idol was Mozart. Some 
day a critic who understands 
both music and drama should 
set himself to elucidate the 
influence of Mozart's cham- 
ber music, symphonies, and 
operas upon Shaw's plays 
Shaw himself explained that 
his study of Marx and his 
correction of Marx's theories 
of value by those of Jevons 
with his resulting mastery of 
the science of economics, was 
as easential as a basis for his 
creative artistic work as a 
playwright as Michael An- 
gelo's scientific knowledge of 
anatomy was for his sculp- 
ture. And this is no doubt 
correct as far as it goes 
But his plays, as distinct 
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they are 


What Sh “4 from ictorian environment was its 
dynamic vital t pirit of hopelulness, its intense con 
viction that mn is educable and improvable. And he pro 
ceeded | rh om genius to the work of educating 
that generation out of Victorian respectability into Fabian 
socialiom. The ng people of 1950 can have no conception 

this work of liberation was for the 
generation of Shavian disciples who were young in the 
first decade of the twentieth century and who saw Candide 
Major Barbera, Cacser and Cleopatra, Pygmalion, Man and 
Superman, Androcies and the Lion, Fanny's First Play 
when they were first produced. Shaw intoxicated that gen 
eration and made them want to stand up and cheer with 
the joy : : ve. What a contrast with these dreary 
gutless mv ms at their il parties in the waste 
land of Bloomsbury trying to make their sense of sin take 
the place of the natural invigorating joy of being alive with 
an active mind 


Shaw's la mn to the sixty vears of discussion 


about himee his witty and sensible defence of 
his playwriting i e w Statesman of May 6 of this 
year. This no scussion had been started by an 
article of Terence titan in the issue of March §. Rattigan 
complained that the influenec of Ibsen and Shaw had imposed 
on the English stage for fifty years the play of ideas whereas 


what was op a as plays abet people 


Now it ix quite . Shaw replied that my plays 
are al) talk pictures are all paint, Michae! 
Angelos statute Reethoven's symphonies all 
noise.” He went « ‘ r to pieces. as several of the other 
participants i id also, “the absurd complaint 
that though plays must be all talk, the talk should have 
no ideas behind it Without a stack of ideas mind cannot 
operate and plays cannot exist But here the difference 
in mental capacity comes in. One playwright is capable of 
nothing deeper than short-lived fictitious police and divorce 
cases of murder and adultery. Another can rise to the 
masterpieces of Aeschylus, Euripides and Aristophanes, to 
Hamlet, Faust, Peer Gynt and-—well, no matter Opera 
taught me to shape my plays into recitatives, arias, duets 
trios, ensemble finales, and bravura pieces to display the 
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technical accomplishments of the executants. with the quaint 
result that ali the cotics took my plays to be © pew, 90 
extracrdinary w# revolutionary, that the Tics critic declared 
that they were not plays at all as plays had been defined 
for all tune by Aristothe. The truth was that I was going 
back atavistically to Aristotle, to the tribune stage, to the 
Mysteries, to the word music of 
my idol Mozart 
Rattigan's article produced contributions to the contro- 
versy from such well known playwrights as James Bridie, 
Sean O'Casey, Peter Ustinov, and Christopher Fry. “Dear 
Terence,” said Bridie, “ere these plays sociclogical tracts? 
fre their characters emotionally sterile gramophone records 
Do tracts make 
us laugh’ Do automata make us weep? Has anybody 
since Dickens gallery of characters? 
Several of the participants made the point that the [bsenite 
Shavian now being replaced by 
a new rm, that poetic drama turning to the stage 
under the ur whieve a more intense emotional es- 
pression t to the more intense problems of our 
tortured age hristo Fry, who is himself the chief 
practitioner of this n m, had some generous remarks 
here '} Line an h passtOn for pigeon holes 
We should | ar " o call trivial whatever is allen 
é More words are wasted 
creation, and 
what we fh thought and heart and rination more 
abundantly anxious man is likely to 
dwindie. h t t nes his world, and his world of 
such a time he needs 
every propert nd he possesses, all those attributes 


circus, to the didactx 


Shakespeare, to the forms of 


or have you on een told that they are? 


aywritir 


to our own 


in decrying a! ryur than are coined 


anxiety 


ruish h from his fellow 


rn beyond his own 

re mystery, of his own 

incom ness ch n We should be glad of 
whatever tend with = e a ‘ towards creation 


tinued on Page 2 
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British Recovery 
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iizh Before the war 
The fact is that the 
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f the immense produ 

t otill there 
reement as a member 
amd it raises the deeper 
nternational agencies-—a 
! carefully by world 
es may speak with the 
wr, of with the voice of 


yce of government policies of 


all three notes can be detected 


in the present instance. How are elected governments to 
preserve their independence, while acknowledging, in the 
international agencies, the rightful interests of the world in 
their behavior? We are not here blowing the cracked 
trumpet of national sovereignty. That battered instrument 
can be left to the Russians, who seem to like its tone. What 
is at issue here is the sovereignty of the individual citizen 
And that is a much more important matter 


China and horea 


The appearance of Chinese troops in Korea was not 
altogether unexpected, at least in some quarters. Some time 
ago, Mao Tse-tung announced that his government would 
not stand idly by if United Nations troops crossed the 34th 
parallel and Nehru of India, for one, seems to have be- 
liewed him. Nehru's warning that the interests of Com- 
munist China in the Far Fast can be omitted from the 
policies of the Western Nations only with considerable 
danger seems to have been justified But exactly what 
those interests are is not at all clear 

Why the Chinese government, whose main task one 
would think at the present time would be social and 
economic development, would choose to risk a war with 
the United Nations, is the sixty-four dollar question of this 
month's international quiz show. There are, perhaps, two 
possible answers. The first is that the Chinese are com 
vinced that the approach of South Korean and UN. troops 
«© threatens the vital interests of Chima that the risk of 
general war must be taken. The threat probably centres in 
the possibility of control of the important Yalu river power 
plant by a hostile, anti-Chinese, postwar Korean govern 
ment. This fear results, undoubtedly, from the free hand 
given to Syngman Rhee—‘“that vindictive tyrant” as The 
Observer called him-—by General MacArthur in the Ib 
erated areas of Korea. At any rate, the Chinese seem 
onvinced that unless they do something to stop it, the 
new government in Korea will be a hostile one whose 
presence could endanger the ecunemic development of 
Manchuria and all of China. The precedent for economik 
warfare incidentally Hes with the Communists of North 
Korea who, in 1948, had cut aff power supplies to the 
republic to the South 

The second possible reason for Chinese intervention is 
one of political strategy. By such action they may hope, by 
putting themselves into a focal position in Par Fastern 
polities, to force a settlement with the west on matters 
affecting Chinese interests. Om the top of Man's list is 
Formosa and perhaps also membership in the United Na- 
tions. At the time of writing his delegation is approaching 
Lake Success and it remains to be seen whether their arrival 
there will be followed by reasonable negetimtion or more 
propaganda about Imperial aggression in the Far East and 
mposble demands for immediate withdrawal of all troops 
from Korea. 

The United Nations has been thoroughly frightened by 
China's action and wems in a mood to negotiate. The 
United States on its part has ansounced its intention to 
use its influence to “bring about a constructive adjustment 
of Chinese Korean interests in the Yalu river.” In all prob- 
ability, the United States will also agree to an enclave along 
the Manchurian border under U.N. auspices. This would 
be a reasonable approach and it now remains to be seen 
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understanding of their own problems, and in the light of the 
reasing nurnbers of young farmers who are approaching 
tute 5 scientific point of view, if these under 
principles which govern political leadership selection 
dated. Political squabbling in Canada used to 

ent but nowadays most people regard 

ervwous business and are content to find their 


entertainment clseewhere 


Freedom and American Leadership 


A recent Secretary of Defence im the United States was 
known from time to time to fez the collective muscle of 
the military arm and state his earnest belief in American 

apacity for knocking hell out Russia should the occasion 
urise. Despite an item or two not taken into ount and 
ibsequentiy spotlighted by American deficiencies in the 

y weeks of fighting in Korea, this assertion no douby 
emains valid) Military might still depends on economic 
eeour( es 

However, th tivities of a small group of Russian 

he United States have gained such an 
the average American citizen has be 
minent disaster to his social and 

An assortment of unscrupulous ward- 
phets have, unfortunately, not found it 

mvenient point out that American ideals are adequate 
against any attack, providing they are genuinely operating 


for the benefit 


we ers prs ; 
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Mr. hing and the 
hing Makers 
FR Scott 


® IN POLITICS, AS JUDGED by certain standards all 
too prevalent, mere survival in office seems to be proof of 
leadership. On this basis Salazar in Portugal is a success! ul 
leader, and Liuplessis in Quebec bids fair to be. Mr. King 
we are led to believe, was a great man because he managed 
to hold on to the Premiership longer than anyone else has 
been known to do. We are now permitting him, like Queen 
Victoria, to give his name to an era 

That Mr. King had command of many political skill 
that he rendered faithful service to Canada during the 
larger part of his life, sane would deny. Only during World 
War I did he leave public employment to take up research 
in the United States. No scandal ever attached to bis name 
even the gross corruption shown to exist in his party by the 
Customs exposures of 1925 or the Beauharnois enquiry of 
1931 did not reach him personally. His international reputa 
tion mounted steadily with the growth of Canadian industrial 
and military power. Anyone would be 4 narrow partisan 
indeed who did not accord to William Lyon Mackenzie 
King full credit where credit was due 

A halt should be called, however, when adulation begins 
to reach the point of th-making. This process is now in 


4 


full swing. Almost magical qualities of leadership are being 
attributed to the man, to him alone it seems we owe the 
expansion of Canadian population and wealth, his are the 
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policies which have brought ws a high degree of national 
sity, one almost comes to beliewe that he placed the ail 
under Alberta and the iron in Labrador. From professimal 
Liberals all this is to be expected, but some of it has 
rept in to the writing of more discriminating critics. Perhaps 
t is not tow soon to begin an sasexament that comes closer 
to the realities 

Let us look more dispassionately at this question of 
leadership. In what sense did Mr. King merit the term? 
Without demanding that leaders be forever dramatic, one 
an at least insist in a democracy that they ict you know 
where they are going. It is douttful if Mr. King did more 
han decide issues from day to day—or postpone them 
Political shrewdness is a quality he certamly possessed 
palitical courage was seldom evident. Profesor Underhill 
has well said that he was the leader who divided us least 
but is this leadership? Or is it a skillful way of holding op 
» power? Is the leader the man who confuses issues, or 
the one who clarifies them even at the risk of making some 
enemies? What leadership: did Canada get from Mr. King 
during the great depression of the 1930's; what leadership 
did he give us then as to Canada’s role in international a! 
fairs’ Could Mr. King ewer have uttered anything as simple 
and forthright as did Mr. St. Laurent when he told Quebec 
that if there was another war Canada would be involved 
even if 12,909,999 of her 13,000,000 people were opposed 
to it? Professor Underhill has said that “this is the kind of 
cadership, evidentiy, that modern mass-democracy welcomes 
snd appreciates.” But President Roosevelt gave a very 
different kind of leadership, and received an even greater 
welcome from a larger mass-democracy. It is difficult to 
believe that Canadians could not have reaspanded to a more 
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ng it cannot be governed on the King 
mg provincial autonomy inte dominion 


« that Mr King’s general handling of 
relations will survive later criticism better 
% » ts of his pealicy His refusal to go along 
with plans for ed Empure or Commonwealth, and his 
recognition ur essentially North American position with 
ollary of closer ties with the United States, were 
decisions. They were also inescapable decisions; no 
would have been tolerated. It will round out the 
emember that with them went a slavish copying 
t mh poucy toward the League of Nations, 
role for Canada in the Pan-American 
It to excuse. Mr. King may have 
sf id Mr. Lieyd George in the Chanak 
neikden ‘ 1 turned an equally cold shoulder to those 
who Ths d that Canada’s to enter war of her own 
ree will and not autematically as a legal appendage of 
nd ‘ Britain shou be clarified. His famous declaration of war 
Asecx tation? in 1959 was due less to a belief in national sovereignty than 
the pressure of the Conservatives and others who were 
afraid he would ve us uncertain whether we were at war 
or not. His friendship with Roosevelt made possible, or at 
east assisted, 1! wth of a fine form of Canadian 
American co-operation. But we may well ask whether he 
did not start a trend toward Washington that, in economik 
matters particularly ids out as much of danger as of 
promise. Where does co-operation end and dependence 
begin? The increasing hold of great American corporations 
over Canadian ices Was not something that bothered 
Mr. King, still less his lieutenant, Mr. Howe. The CCF 
proposal, and the Saskatchewan government's request, that 
ertain resources « better be developed under joint 
dominion- -provincial management so as to preserve Canadian 
ntrol has never been entertained 


Another aspect of Mr. King’s behavior that needs a 
great deal more investigation is his whole attitude toward 
labor As the author of /ndustry and Humanity, we might 
have expected from him some leadership in this field at 
least. True, he built up the Department of Labour, and 
founded the Lehouwr Gazettv. But he also invented the 
Inchustrial pr Investigation Act. This much-heralded 

ne approval even in labor circles, 

ned in the light of later developments 

killful attempt to blunt the force 

the effectiveness of the right to 

ng who wrote: “Private rights should 

¢ public wrongs Either the 

epared to leave the differences which 

ly to settle to the arbitrament of 

may determine as most expedient, 

who are prepared to do so.” It is 

ominous incantation that labor 

the party committing the public 

was in the United States during 

adviser for large corpora- 

cy was the least defensible 

quae be able t& encene part of handling ffairs ing World War II. In this 
ue Canstiaions) Confer matter, as »m thers pote his full acceptance 
: f the genera! philosophy of free enterprise. He scarcely 


kept pace with, still less led, the social trend 


aste ’ 

inaction. He 

sthonal matter 

it was clear 

pact theory 

on, where it now seems 


4 not national unity. This 
United Nations. And there 
Mr. King’s two great efforts Mr. King's character, like the Canadian character, was 
national unity. the dominion very mixed. It is a pity his private diaries will not be 
and 1945 were both complete fully preserved so that we might understand him better. 
verned by replacing pariia We know enowh to say, however, that though we may be 
inter-governmental councils a difficult people to govern, and though dullness seems to 
the sberwm orto. Which is be required of our public men, we do not need to fall down 
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and worship at the feet of mediocrity. Mr. King was above 
the mediocre, but we only lower our political standards 
when we cxagperate his positive achievements 


What UNESCO is Doing 
Herbert Steinhouse 


® UNESCO has always been the misunderstood child of 
the UN family. For years it has been the whipping-boy 
butt of all the sardonic humor and abuse that could be 
poured on it by its legion of enemies, and even by those 
who consider themselves its friends 


The smear campaign has risen to a higher pitch of late 
They are not just whipping UNESCO these days, they are 
burning it at the stake 


“Should UNESCO die?” asks the Manchester Guardian 
UNESCO is dying,” glibly chirps the Overseas News 
Agency. In a recent article famed Italian philosopher 
Benedetto Croce also shook his head sadiy and sat back 
prepared for the demise. It is true that UNESCO is limping 
today, but then who isn't? Like the United Nations itself 
UNESCO is crippled and frustrated by the tensions of 
the Cold War. Cherished projects have had to be dropped 
because of the unfavorable climate of the time. Others 
have been shelved because non-payment of dues by member 
States has necessitated stringent economy. Tension exists 
within the organization, for the Cold War forces on 
employees an implicit “loyalty test”; either one sticks to 
the original UN ideal, or one finds it outmoded by the 
day's newspapers and works behind the scenes for East 
or for West 


Yet, good work cootinues, Operating with a puny budget 
of $8,200,000 a year (the cost of a few bombers), UNESCO 
engaged in or is sponsoring a number of projects. “Too 
many, say the critics immediately. Yet often they say it 
out of ignorance or confusion. When the UNESCO Fifth 
Annual General Conference assembled in June at the Palazzo 
Vecchio in Florence, one of the accomplishments was an 
analysis of all current and projected work, and the careful 
establishment of a system of priorities. UNESCO's mission 
in life is of such tremendous proportions that it is in constant 
danger of spreading itself too thin. But at the Conference 
it took Steps to make certain that it would not bite off more 
than it could digest. Here are the highlights of UNESCO's 
Current activity 


1. Mass education: The agency will intensify its current 
program of fundamental education. Through pilot projects 
and visiting missions, UNESCO « actively fighting ignorance 
and illiteracy. Through the dissemination of teaching 
techniques and devices, UNESCO is helping to raise edu- 
cational and cultural levels in the world's dark corners 

ts efforts in this direction include the training of teachers 
comparative study of the history and geography texts used 
by various nations, and research seminars 


2. Scientific co-operation In the Natural Sciences 
UNESCO is engaged in stimulating international scientifx 
co-operation from headquarters in Paris, and through a 
chain of Science Field Offices. Assistance to projects for 
the development of desert areas is an example. To diffuse 
scientific knowledge more broadly, UNESCO plans to 
foster science clubs, scientific exhibitions and study groups 
Production and low-cost distribution of science books 
articles, and filmstrips will be aided in order to bring the 
subject into everyday life and combat the trashy, pseudo- 
scientific literature that today confuses and thrills. 
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5. Culteral exchenge: To make cultural materials more 
widely and easily available, UNESCO has secured agree 
ment on the lifting of customs duties on books and other 
educational materials. lts international book coupon «heme, 
designed to overcome the dollar shortage problem, has been 
n operation for more than two years. Libraries and museums 
are being restored. Works of art being reproduced and 
popularized. An International Theatre Institute includes 
among its activities the publication of a well-executed journal 
that reports on developments in drama in all countries. An 
international film exchange is being organized to extend the 
audience for documentary films of merit. Great works of 
literature are being translated into other languages. Con 
ferences of eminent men of culture to enquire into partk 
ular problems are organized. International documentation 
and bibliography services to aid scholars in all countries 
are provided. In reply to the critics who said that in its 
ultural activities UNESCO served only the sacommen man, 
the Florence Conference stipulated that, “while encouraging 
on the one hand, the work of intellectual and artistic elites 
UNESCO will also endeavor to bring the most important 
works and manifestations of world culture within the reach 
of all peoples and all social classes 

4. Study grants: This year UNESCO is granting 55 
fellowships to promote the international movement of per 
sons for educational, scientific, and cultural purposes. It 
ontinues to co-ordinate the work of organizations which 
award study grants by the annual publication of “Study 
Abroad,” which lists available opportunities for study in 
other countries 


S. Free flow of information’ To make the ideals of 
UNESCO better known, material is provided to press, radio 
und film organizations throughout the world It is enquiring 
into the possibility of an International Institute of Press 


and Information. It is working hard to reduce obstacles to 
the free flow of information such as censorship, economk 
controls, tariffs, postal regulations, and high mailing costs 


Relie{. Originally instituted to help countries suffering 
from the ravages of war, UNESCO Relief Service has been 
extended to meet the needs of other countries and groups 
requiring relief, Limited help is being given to refugee 
children and to earthquake victims, although the chief 
function of the section is to amass information on physical 
needs, and then organize campaigns of voluntary assistance 


Despite this laudable program, criticises is still increasing 
UNESCO offwials themselves grumpily declare that the 
hostility comes from those who are fundamentally hostile 
to the UN ideal itself. “They want to organize their world 
blocs, and perhaps even their little wars, and we are one 
group standing in the way,” one UNESCO worker in Paris 
told me recently 


There is a kernel of truth here, but the fact must also 
be faced that UNESCO itself has done a fair job of pro 
voking resentment. UNESCO's many fine accomplishments 
and sincere purposes far outweigh the faulta which its 
crities delight in pouncing upon. But these faults do exist 
ami as in the case of UNRRA. when the prem pays any 
attention to the organization at all it comcentrates on its 
defects, either rea) or imagined 


One real fault is bureaucracy. The agency smothers itself 
in paper At the Florence Conference each delegate found 
himself saddied with a pile of documents that stood over 
two feet high At UNESCO House, mesenger boys wheel 
bulky reports from office to office all day long, and the 
executives waste much time trying to keep up with the 
output. Often the division of responsibility is hary, and the 
functions of departments overlap. Too much energy is 
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the work of the Secretariat before 
the watchdogs of member sates 


expended 
annua: 

Nero ' 4 i te achieve in attitude and 
action the norn-tm » required of an international 
civili servant. These. by thetr seal for sectarian national 
interests, spread { undermine the work of the 
Ra Hizb her 

Staff salaries, a w enemies charge, are definitely too 
high he f ere nlerence decided to cut these drasti 
cally at the clet vel, but wed its eyes to the spectacular 
General Jaime Torres Bodet 

to attract good men to the 


stall, but om w this theory is 


At Florence j devote UNESCO to more 
militant and tica : peace in a framework of 
broad compasite projects n July a splendid beginning 
was made wher . wailed inte the controversial 
waters of racia the launching of a world 
rusade against discrimination. A statement drafted by a 
panel of the lea } natural scientists of the age 


proc barred tha f 


emrcutive ia 


claims that th 


tion has no scientific founda 
range of mental capacities 
that there is no evidence 
mically bad results. Race 

a social myth, concluded the 
s the most far-reaching and 
nade on this subject, and 

w some of the bask prin 
Declaration of Human 


already mised more interest than 
any proje agency s history. If such a forthright 
appeal to ar really the evidence of a new militancy 
then UNES exaggerating when it announced 
in June th ! rence Conference marked a turning 


int ' 
poin 


SHAW continued 


prefaces, that will live. The 
versation pieces which, like all 
good talk where except to more talk; and at 
the end of f the \ an never report what the 
prefaces along with his speeches 
were meant to argue people into 
to stimulate the reader through 
anger and ‘ to common sense. But in his plays 
his cr \ ulse and his insight into human 
! d further beyond Fabianism 

there is ‘a certain amount 


it She * rw vt 


prelaces 


preface wa 
and letter 


anti-romant 


ust as there is about the 

the war of 1914, with 

steria, its inhumanity and 
yeas about his fellow-citizens 
had been content to treat 
tther muddle-headed, Britishers 


abe 


Eng , break House, and he announced 
that human beings must prepare to live as long as Methusaleh 
in order may h time to grow out of our desolat 
ing frai ‘ reatures of pure reason. At the 
end of h ates i St. Joon, the heroine cries out in 
anguish i t madest this beautiful earth, when 
will it be rm é e thy saints? How long, O Lord 
how long ~h has still in the 1920's enough of the 
Victorian vita! to see that the earth w beautiful 
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he never sinks to our present postwar level of feeling that ef 
we can experience on this earth is anguish.) 


But even before the war of 1914. as we can now see 
Shaw was coming to doubt his Fabian optimism. His 
finest heroes are all close to being saints, and his saints are 
likely to be defeated by life, as Saint Joan was. Major Bar- 
bara, it is true, is rather too easily seduced by the 
elephantine sophistries (Chesterton) of Undershaft into 
an acceptance of capitalist efficiency when she finds that 
she cannot answer Bill Walker's question, “What price 
Salvation now?’ ut Shaw knew that socialists are only 
too human. His hilarious group-picture, in Amdrocies end 
the Lion, of all the early socialists he had known (they 
appear in the thin disguise of early Christians) leaves only 
Androcies happy in the end, Androcles who knew nothing 
of economics and theology, but simply went his way loving 
all his fellow creatures, including lions and emperors. It 
cannot have Seen from Fabian or Marxist circles that 
Shaw got his mode! for Androcles. And Caesar, who is his 
the Fabian hero, is defeated in his 
Cleopatra, and into the Romans and 
Egyptians, his own lofty conceptions of humanity and for- 
giveness and peace The play ends with Caesar promising 
to send Mark Antony to Cleopatra. Shaw became increas- 
ingly distressed by a world which had to choose between the 
Antonys, who were only too readily available, and the 
Ancients whom the Life Force had yet to produce in the 
course of evolution. This distress led him to welcome too 
eagerly in the 1950's the Mussolinis and Stalins who promised 
to do the work of Fabianism for him better than the Fabians 
could do it themselves. But by this time he was old and 
tired, and his clear sight was failing him. His Julius Caesar 
before 1914 is not a Mussolini or a Stalin 


fullest portrayal! 
effort to instil int 


Shaw's comic view of life was passing into something 
deeper and more difficult. But he was too old to give con- 
tinuous creative expression to this later view in effective 
plays. (He was already $8 when the war of 1914 broke 
out.) Of course, he had always been a good deal of a 
religious mystic, though he didn’t realize this in his early 
years because he was so busy emancipating his generation 
from the hypocrisies of institutionalized religion. He tried 
to expound his mysticism in the nineteenth-century phrase- 
dogy of scientific evolution—which makes it look rather 
silly now, though our children will probably find equally 
silly the neo-Augustian phraseology to which we have re- 
verted. At any rate, this was what made Shaw a more and 
more restless and disillusioned politician 


His friend Sidney Webb was, after all, the only perfect 
Fabian. Beatrice, like Shaw, was always plaguing herself 
with religious questionings and aspirations. Sidney was 
the man who was a Fabian and nothing more, and who 
was therefore perfectly content with the limited achieve- 
ments that were possible by the Fabian method of scientific 
politics. (In his old age he must have been misled by his 
wife, fascinated with the religious potentialities of the 
Russians, so that he deluded himself into seeing the Fabian 
paradise of a planned civilization in Seviet Communism.) 
Evidently, the Labor party of today, with its plodding 
methodical tireless virtue, is suffering from having too 
much of Webb in its intellectual make-up and not enough 
of Shaw. Alas, while you may Fabianize groups, parties, 


or whole societies. only individuals can become Shavian 
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“Judas was prepared to sf bie soul for a mem of potage,” Col 
Ross wid “And my friends what « mem of potage we have in cur 
own department of education bere in Manitebs.” 

Winnipeg Free Pree 
Eating we cream every day 
That's living the Canadian way.” 
(lee cream maautacturer's store edvertacment 

It i extremely unlikely that any community areck by an steak 
bomb will be able to stand up by iteell Sure, t's going to be « 
mean, solar-piezus swing, an stoma bomb exploding i our mids 
But it doesn't have to knock es out, cot & we earn te roll with & 

The Kiwanis Magazine, quoted in North Toronto 
Community Builder) 
Church Council Advises Sex Bask Human Fact 
Headline, Winnipeg Free Press) 

Sir,—mmost sincerely do I hope thet the beads of the Charch of 
Eagiand will unanimously reject the suggestion that G. B Shaw be 
burned in Westminster Abbey A doomed atheist has no place in our 
glorious Abbey or, indeed, in any consecrated ground His undoubted 
talents were scidom employed on the sale of the good and right 

(Letter te the editer, Victoria Colon 

There will be a meeting for those interested in doing photo 
work for Tae Expersene not seceamry Photographers max 
possess own equipment Set not ementa The Varsity 


Canada has the USA in its pock TCA advertisement, Pusch 


Ontario Young Liberal Associa urged that Canadian history 
and literature showkd become adequ:te courses in high hooks An 
earlier suggesiion that Canadian ieretere be « fall your course if 
high shoo! was dropped whee doult was expressed that Canadas 
iterature could provide sufficient material for sack lengthy study 

Giebe and Mai 

This month's prise of « six months’ submcription goes to Leslie 
Thompeon. Winnipeg, Man i contributions showkt contain original 
clipping. date and name of publicatios 


On the Air 
Allan Sangster 


®& “LET'S HAVE BREAKFAST WITH JEEVES, your 
personal cleaning attendant at Eucalyptus Leaf Dry 
Cleaners.” 

So says Wace McSpunk at nine-ten in the morning, five 
times a week on a local radio station. Let me say, once 
and once should be enough—that | don't went to have 
breakfast with Jeeves 

In the first place, Jeeves is not my personal cleaning 
attendant. | much prefer Crichton, of the Admirable Fleur 
de Lis Cleaners. And even if he were, | wouldn't think of 
having breakfast with Jeeves, Crichton, or any other personal 
cleaning attendant. Not from snobbery, I hasten to point 
out, but from purely practical considerations. At nine-ten 
Jeeves has presumably, been at work for at least an hour 
Why hasr : he had breakfast already’ What do they mean 
making him go to work without his breakiast? Anyway 
to have breakiast with me he has to rush away, leaving his 
tubs and extractors in goodness knows what horrid mem 
the solvents eating away at somelxxty’s fine fabrics, the 
paddies diligently wearing warp from woof. And he has 
no time for a bath, not even a shower; he comes right in 
and sits down beside me The air, which has been fragrant 
with the odors of toast, coffees, bacon, fs polluted at once 
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and sharply, with a dismal miastna of beneol, tolvol, shatol, 
and concentrated exsence of armpit 

No, thank you very much, I will not have breakfast with 
Jeeves. Even to imagine it pot only spoils my breakfast, 
but makes me how! sharply for the yerp can. And what's 
Jeeves doing, may I ask, running round having breakfast 
all over the city in the middie of the morning? He'd be « 
jot farther ahead, and so would the Eucalyptus Leaf Dry 
Cleaners, if he stayed on the job, attending to his personal 
cleaning, comeentrating on the desiccated egp-yolk, the 
decomposed gravy, the treacherous ink-apot 

Phooey, how fatuous can these radio advertivers get? 

. . . 

The recent award to William Faulkner of the Nobel 
Prize for 1949 brings to mind a recent book review on 
the program Critically Speaking. The reviewer, Miss Mar- 
garet Stobie of Winnipeg. chose to attack a recent col- 
lection of Faulkner's short stories. In especial, she poured 
forth her venom on the story Twraabowt. She finds in it, 
apparently nothing more than an attempt to prove that 
the English are at least as brave as the Amerkeanms, a 
vice versa, and thinks that it shows “all of the insight 


and sensitivity of a story from The Boy's Own Paper” 


True, this is one of Faulkner's simplest, most explicit, 
and easiest to understand stories, and thus one unlikely 
to arouse the admiration of those literary pundits for whom 
abstruseness is more than half the criterion of excellence 
In Twrnebout there is no trace of the cluttered, involved, 
serpentine Paulkner 

The point I would like to make is that thin “Boy's Own 
Paper story” is, to anyone who reads with intelligence and 
undersianding, one of the most forthright denunciations 
of war ever written. It exposes mercilessly the complete 
futility, the utter silliness, of this great international pastime, 
hammering home its point in a climax of great power, That 
all this should have esxcaped Miss Stobie is the shocking thing 

This kind of thinking is almost on a par with that ex- 
hibited by the eminent Toronto newspaperman, broadcaster 
and globetrotter, Mr Gordon Sinclair, Mr Sinclair, both 
in the radie column with which he adorns the Teronte Deily 
Ster three times a week, and im 4 recent appearance on 
Critically Speaking labored and brought forth these sur 
prising opinions: (a) That Sinclair Lewis's Main Sireet, 
as presented recently on Stage $1, was ementially a soap 
opera. (b) That the “real big scene foheny Beimda. 
recently heard on The Ford Theatre. is the one in which 
the poor mute is raped 

There was more, too mostly a hitter complaint about 
too many English plays. or acfaptations of Pneglish books 
on the Canadian air. In pointing out that the main reason 
for this is money-—that rights to bogieh works are not as 
expensive as rights to American works of comparable sand 
ing, Mr. Sinclair--come might almost say characteristically 

cxposed only the upper roots to view The important 
but deeply buried rot of the whol atroversy is that 
the better Canadian radio dramatists have finally baulked 
at working for peanuts. The rate for adaptations, they 
say, is satisfactory, that for orminals, which require more 
time and certainly more effort and ability, i« sot. This 
«> far as we can find out, & the real reason why we have 
been hearing so many adaptatiom—<ol whatever origin 
ami «) few Canadian originals. “And.” says the assistant 
supervisor of drama, “we'll probably be doing nothing but 
sdaptations on the Stage series until the thing is settled.” 

| have. it should be noted. a sincere regard for Mr. Sin- 
clair, As colummist he io direct and, almost unfailingly, 
arousing sort of “poor man's George Jean Nathan.” As 
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« holar ; most excellent } HO LISTEN wherever you are 
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had the ¢ BC a lo e since it happened. A clever and difficult 
' te" ‘ : hsturbed and smayed the authorities of his time and 
eyeny CAeChs _ , hat life and death started a tremendous 
ynan affairs. The Anniversary of the birth 
pate ne a time of rejoicing. Then Pagan customs 
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; nthetic revelry. can forget that original 

ently and altogether Christmas now- 

do with Jesus of Nazareth 


enough to engage speaker 


tead of becoming s int 


en re-reading the New Testament. Ad 
e reasonably intelligent but unprepared 
1 fantastic hodge-podge. Either it's silly or 
t we call ovr common sense silly. It's a patch 
ieces. But its something else. Even in 

ort af chance, it's inescapable 


asking him, he lifted up him 
He that is without sin among 
omen 2 tone at her 
me pause im? j 
W ednesday Nights 
the half-hour ra nd th d like, namely thou shalt love thy 
the inconvenient t! eighbor th } thou shalt not kill 
entre where acti | 
they might be 
iples I think you ! y unto you which hear, Love your enemies, 
Lass is stil dk to them that hate you 
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r wrison, and did not minister 
' . nce : 1 say » you. Inasmuch as ye did 
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iw year©rs 


Brainstorm Betw : n is: what are we going to do with that 
niemporary world? What have we 


al, economic, and religious dynamite 

needs interpretation, we say. Of course 

n. Whether for purposes of smothering 
needs interpretavion 


in happen when we attempt interpretation 


ind, we may build up about that deposit 
tion a great edifice of respect and 
rit unsullied from the world 

we may hawk it in the marketplace 

suit the narrowest vulgarity 
Catholic, we do both these things in all 
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then at the Christmas of the year we go 
le huddle with ourselves to find out if we can, 
> been wise, where foolish in interpretation and 
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wir world. It's the ides that the 
creates value for bis society and 
proportionate share in the total 
lea that if a man, a human being, black 
white. in « his bone and blood and will 
and will of his wile and children 
sve in return such a dividend, his dividend 
economk pie as will enable him to rise 
and bestulity 
2 in its scope seems so relatively new 
us even yet Because, again, ultimately 
7 heite clothing, health, amenity for 
decent human level. It means no human 
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Hell, The Wings Pinch 
Emilie Glan 


(SHORT STORY) 


& A KING OF THE ORIENT knocked over the smoking 
stand in a rush of satin yardage; a Wise Man did his best 


; } } 


wings slipped harness, haloes bobbed 


sows with Roman soldiers and shepherds 


! irlor was a living make macte 


Christmas Pageant a 


ungels were being 
oid Sacky was 


¢ Waiting 


the 


{ Mr. Turnbull kept warr 
ted start. Not that you re sum 
terms of business contacts 
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og new to Rochester. we looked to our church home for 


wny things 


worked, my cake flour sifting across the weeks, 
n and out of many a sewing circle 
whenever funds needed to be raised 

a trifle nowveau church, but we had to 
members obviously reserving judgment 

a closely knit congregation, practicaly 

¢ Turnbulls in every pew, represented 
contributors of the organ, the bells, 


ts and shepherds’ crooks began 

ng themselves out by twos for the processional into the 
bh. Mr. Turnball burried out fromi with us, passing 
w of T ulls for our pew. His niece was Socky's 
«hoo! teacher which might or might noi be to 

1 At Socky was a kind of doorknob for us, 
what looked to be walls, but any more 

hed already displayed and they would be 


Baiis Again 


a t determined whether you were nice 

people, everything in half-tones, until I felt like a boxer 

fumbling for a decision. If a youngster 

alm your nerves, calm your nerves,” 

ts’ boy did to his Sunday-school teacher, 

the word along that there must be many 
are-up in that home 


with aati 


| hymn caught up the church like a 

trees before the altar shining in a blue 

children came through the archway 

hi In that moment all that mattered 

was Christma the spirit of Christmas, not what Mr 
Turnbull could do for us, but what we could do for Mr 
Purnbull-—-the world. Chancing on Mr. Turnbull's expression 

« sentiment in reverse 


yy angels were in the lead, such mites that most 
to balance on our toes to glimpse them marching 
hand, their wings and haloes gleaming like the 
hing. Across their haloes I could see Socky sticking up 
mbitious chimney-pot, neither quite of the angels 
t ludea. Something was wrong with her 

the halo-—where were they? 


her dad said my husband in a 
ver cramp to a whisper. Mr. Turnbull 
tled at this reference to army days when 
nation had left spaces clean as a wishbone 

ripes used to be 
: gleam of wings and halo, Socky could 
eet rowdy who had pushed her way in 
ked almost free of stars, her angel dreas 
hrown at her husky shoulders, and 
cing walk, more of a lunge than a 

rike 

be deprived of wings and halo? 
vome of the barracks talk her dad 
Damn and hell came to her lips as 
sma, and she could threaten “I'll 
t that she often tacked on the suffix 
we, her dad had taught her bow 
to what might have happened before 
thing she'd dome in a Sunday-school 
little boys could be called an out- 


uf 
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and-out incident. The daddy caused most of my worry 
which was released in many a kick under church supper 
tables. But you couldn't kick him just for his looks, his 
mouth rather forcibly shut over expansive teeth as much 
as to say, “I won't say it, | won't say it.” And I had to 
appear disobliging rather than let any church member hear 
him behind a wheel 

An uncomfortable stirring in the choir stall when it came 
time for the baby angels to take part in the tableaux had 
me crumbling my calendar of events. The singers acted 
as if a cat had gotten underfoot, or it could be Socky off 
her course. As soon as the choir settled, I begun to prickle 
at @ faint rash of titters breaking acrom the congregation 
Then I saw the object, the Eggerts’ boy, Socky's particular 
adversary, ascending the altar steps, his wings bent and 
broken, his halo askew. Socky's work certainly, only she 
must have gotten the worst of it, her heavenly appurtenances 
knocked completely out of business 

Whenever it came time to take Socky home from Sunday 
school, she was usually ousted from the group alone or 
with the Eggerts’ boy for such offenses as declining to sing 
hymns when they could race fire trucks across the floor or 
to listen to Moses in the Bulrushes when they'd heard that 
one last week. It didn't matter so much with the Eggerts 
boy, his daddy was firmly established, enough to allow his 
young one a few pranks. A safe number of angels behind 
the boy, Socky bundled her angel dress and clumped up 
the steps 

Tableau after tableau went into a deep freeze while | 
reached the chewing stage on my crumpled calendar. The 
youngsters heid their poses to the breaking point, the senior 
angels touching unsteady fingertips as their eyes rolled under 
the electric radiance. 

With the organ easing into the recessional hymn, | 
gathered my belongings for a quick exit to the truth of the 
matter. Almost getting back into the crowded-bus routine 
I pushed against the grain of the congregation to take the 
short cut to the church parlor 

Heads were ducking out from crowns, veils were floating 
to rest across chair-backs. As I extricated myself from the 
childres: of Judea, I thought I heard a voice say in sure 
appraisal, “There goes the mother of the fighty girl.” 

Now that all the angels were being unharnessed, Socky 
wasn't conspicuous minus hers. Maybe I should match 
dignity with the Turnbulls by keeping silent. Right while 
I was wondering, my words got in ahead of me, “What 
happened? What did she do she shouldn't? The other 
children all had wings, haloes.” 


Mr. Turnbull's niece tightened a silver-leaf earring as 
if excruciated by such an upset to her appearance Other 
members of the Pageant Committee were using their ears 
to hear me make an issue of Socky, reveal what sort of 
people we were, or maybe they knew already—-something 
Socky had done or said 

“Did she behave badly, cause trouble?” 

No,” said Mr. Turnbull's niece in tones that said, Yes 
she did behave badly, cause trouble. “No actual trouble 

The line of her brows was too exclusive to include many 
hairs, just enough to flick me off with, “It was just that 
she became a bit restiess—complained that her halo was 
too tight and the wings pinched, so | decided she needn't 
wear them 

She got along with the little Eggerts’ boy all right, didn't 
she? His wings looked a bit beat up.” 

Oh nothing of that kind. She was simply uncomfortable 
in her wings.” 
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Again her tome was telling me something else. Smiling 
past me, she was saying that she had neatly stripped a 
pretender of wings and halo—busted us in rank. But of 
course not, it was just that the wings pinched 


Film Heview 
D. Mosdell 


® IT GOES WITHOUT SAYING that most commercial 
films are deliberately made to be seen once, and once only 
Occasionally, of course, we go back to ‘something like Ai 
About Eve to catch lines that we missed because the audience 
was still guffawing over the last line but two, or to ex- 
perience again with the detachment of prescience a 
particular dramatic moment; but in spite of the fact that 
I do know a woman who saw the Jolson Story seven times 
for reasons best known to herself, it is probably safe to say 
that repeat performances of the average movie do not add 
anything to the sum total of any individual's experience, 
emotional or otherwise 

A week or so ago Maya Deren visited Toronto from 
New York, bringing with her a collection of her own 16 mm 
films, and a relatively new idea. Miss Deren pointed out 
that a great many people in relatively moderate circum- 
stances own movie projectors, for which they make their 
own films—summer holidays in Muskoka, or baby’s first 
few hundred steps being typical subjects for their amateur 
camera-work. Why not, says Miss Deren, start such people 
off collecting films of more important interest? Films, that 
is, made by people with some training in cinema and some 
interesting ideas to express? Presently, says Miss Deren 
she hopes to see people collecting films the way they collect 
books, or records for their record collections; not unnaturally 
she hopes they will collect some of hers. For this reason 
all Deren films are 16 mm. and soundless; and because her 
films are made to be seen again and again at the pleasure 
of the owner, al! Deren films are intended to be appreciated 
on many levels—or at least on several—-and to produce the 
kind of reverberating echoes in the minds of their audiences 
that a poem does upon its readers. At Land, for example, 
starts at a lonely beach where the waves deposit a sleeping 
girl, who slowly awakens, climbs a dead tree trunk, and 
finds herself at the edge of a banquet table. There, com- 
pletely ignored, or perhaps unseen, by the diners, she 
crawls along the length of the table towards the farther end, 
where a chess game is in progress. She seizes one of the 
pieces, drops it, and sees it swept away and into a sub- 
terranean cavern on a swift clear stream of water. This 
film Miss Deren describes as a mythological voyage of the 
twentieth century. Two things at least are clear from a 
single viewing of it: that it is an exercise in cinematic ideas 
which are lareely abstract--not persona! but general in 
their application; and second, that in order to comprehend 
Miss Deren's use of symbols and her serious intention it 
would be necessary to read and reread, so to speak, At Land 
I can very well imagine people being interested enough in 
disentangling and deciphering Maya Deren's unusual and 
stimulating work to acquire it for study at their leisure; I 
can also imagine that with most people who at present 
own a movie projector, some of the gayer productions of 
Norman Maclaren would be even more popular as permanent 
POSSESS HOTS 

Meanwhile, of course, it doesn’t do to ignore the more 
conventional productions of the commercial studios—Trie, 
for instance, Somerset Maugham's sequel to Oxertet. Nowa- 
days it's more or less the fashion to dismiss Maugham as a 
writer who has nothing of any importance to say, but who 

(Continued on page 208) 
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THE BALLAD OF MR. CHUBB—$éy Earl Birney 


Mr. Chubb 

selis ( awbb:-dised 
Cars Ow Teas 
His RUMBLE IN 
quite out-aizes 
nextdocr's neon PER MS 

not to speak 

{ the farmer's wooden WORMS 

by the town's fouled creek 

between two flowing hills in Minnesota 


Abandoned Mr. Chubb 

across the sizzling highway looks 

at the female golfing dubs 

who leg it over 

SLIM'S HOOK 

AND SLICE CLINIC 
beside a flax-blue lake in Minnesota 


Mauve 

loudspeakers over 

the Pa 

and Ma 

Comfort Stations keep 

Mr. Chubb in whistle 

with tunes expanding like thistles 
from the goldgrev 

jukebox of the Home Sweet 
HomespuseGoee Care 

by the blueflax felds of Minnesota 


ROCKET OUT! 


Mr. Chubb worries 

of auto strikes as he hurries 

past weedy 

fields and cemeteries 

to his lonely week 

end “ Bide-a-wee” 

on a sand-dune shore in Minnesota 


Mr. Chubb is also cursed 

with a nightly feverish 

fear (not that his daughter 

can't love him either) 

that RUSSIA MAY DROP H-BOMB FIRST 
before he's dug, against the worst 

a leadcased shelter 

beneath a rolling hill in Minnesota 


Yet al! this hubbub 

is wasted in Chubb 
With a hook and a slice 
his flaxeyed daughter 
(and Slim) tonight 

will strike 

to end all strikes 

will ind him 

a leadlined 

home without terms 
under the waving nettles of Minnesota 


Lost to the farmer's worms 

and the golfers’ curves 

and the jukebox in his mind 

Mr. Chubb will headlined 

lie ASLEEP IN JESUS while 

with her homicidal 

lover 

Mr. Chubb's perm-waved daughter 
rockets far away and over 

the flaxen hills of Minnesota. 
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H. G. WELLS: PROPHET OF OUR DAY 

oy Antentes Vslleatin-—The sucker of Leewerde da Viwst 
evtstendiung beegrephees here prevents a be 

writer end thinker of whee, in hu ows 

that his Mile and work represent, "The trace of the how of 
during the past half coatery.” 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
by Coed Woedbew-Sutth——"l hove sever read « better book 
sort, and 1 commet recemmeed it toe weemly or toe widely™— 
Lendee Swadey Time: “ln « magnificent, fullltength life 
ence Nightiegele Mrs Weedham-Smith prowes to be one of 
beilhent and percepuive teegraphers of our time”-—New 
ond Nattoe. 


ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH SOCIAL HISTORY, 
VOLS. 1 and 2 Each $5.75 

by G. M. Trevelyem—-The second volume of what ie to be « four- 

volume iustraced edition of Dr. Trevelran’s great werk schiewes 

the same superb combinston of teat end pictures that 

the first. Many of the Ulustretions are reproductions of originals ie 

the British Museum sad the Netiones! Gallery 


JERUSALEM CALLING $3.75 
by Pierre wee Pesseoe Thiet aneses! book & the sory of the Maly 
Ciey throegh 6,000 years 





- em 
: He 


ti 


aad the Arsh staves, Dr. wan Poassen bellewes thet 
hindles its owe Game whee Do eae an ens & dio ean ae GaGa 


MY NECK OF THE WOODS $5.50 
by Louwise Divkiasoe Rick—te this third volome of life in the Meine 
woods, the suther of We Teed te the Weeds and Nappy the Lead 
tells of her neighbours dows in Maine-——geme wardens, wsrdens 
poachers and guider—and many others, Of 4, the New Yorh Times 
said: “le all, “My Neck of che Weeds’ le Lewiee Rick ot her best.” 


OXPORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
THE POPULAR BOOK 


by jas. D. Heort—An informa! end entertaining 
best-sellers from the Puritan Prevtive of Piety to the medere Dale 
Carenegys and the Kinsey report 


RADIO, TELEVISION AND SOCIETY $3.50 
by Cher, Sepecwe— Ae important beck for oll concerned with 
mass commusicatione—end thet means all of as 


DEFENSE IN THE COLD WAR 

A Chathem Howse Report. Thee study & arousing 
shroad. What ic the difference berween the cold wor 
thing? ly Keres an ovemple of what lb te be @ 
world-wide sruggle of eclegies? Wher farce 
prevent werld war! These are some of the quertions 
snewered 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
AMERICAN VERSE 


works of 1! poets, the editor hes provided the meet 
as well as the beet ordered rervey of Americas verve 


TIME IN NEW ENGLAND $7.00 
106 magarhcent Pew! Strand photographs integrated with towt from 
letters, poews, diaries, trish, te make ep 6 begrephy of Mew 
England. 


THE SCULPTURE OF NEGRO AFRICA 


thet wer virtually unkeows « generation age, cad sow « recogaised 
os one of the world’s great ert. 


CUECOCOECOUECEECOECCOCHH 
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says it extremely well Good story-tellers are rare enough 
in all conscience, especially on the screen, consequently Tne 
is Daas ag the kind of box-office success usually reserved for 
spaceship pictures ot Ingrid Bergman vehicles. Of the 
three, the third and last, Senctoriwm, is the most ambitious 
Ashenden, who represents Maugham himself as a young 
maa, goes to a Scottish tb. san with a light case of the 
disease, and whiles away bis time by taking an intelligent, 
though superficial, interest in the other patients. Because 
Maugham and his screen collaborators are so clever, you 
find yoursel{ more involved with a set of stock characters 
than you'd have thought possible. There's the Major—the 
rake, the typical wolf-—who falls in love with Evie Bishop, 
the typical nice girl; and the other patients, types to a man, 
who quarrel among themselves and whisper gossip-wise 
about the affaire. They are all amusing; and moving, too 
though you'd be hard put to it to explain exactly how or 
why. Nobody in the picture looks particularly ill; but 
again because Maugham is so clever, we believe in their 
iliness—not through any clinical realism, but through one 
telling speech from the doctor who runs the establishment, 
and through the performance of Jean Simmons as Evie 
Bishop. | especially admired the quality of stillness she 
conveyed--a kind of inner absorption which was clearly 
not the result of serenity of spirit, but of the habitual 
carefuiness which all good tb. patients come to exercise 
about themselves, and which becomes almost a part of 
their personalities. The other two stories, though equally 
well-handled, are slighter, both in intention and result. The 
first-—-The Verger—is really an anecdote, built up care 
fully and surely to a single punch-line at the end. The 
second—-Mr. Know-all—is a full-length portrait-—photo- 
graph, rather—of an excruciating bore, a man who bores 
everytody in sight except the audience, but who redeems 
himself rather unfairly in the end by performing an act of 
kindness. The three of them add up to an evening of good 
entertainment, and speaking as one who bas seen three 
supercolossa!l westerns this week, that's a rarer achievement 
than you might think 


Recordings 
Milton Wihon 


®& AS A RECORDING, Victor's new set (78 rpm) of 
Haydn's “Clock” Symphony, performed by Toscanini and 
the NBC Symphony, deserves little recommendation. Like 
some of Toscanini's earliest NBC recordings (eg. Bee 
thoven's Fi/th and Third Symphonies) it lacks resonance 
and spaciousness, as if the sound were coming from a little 
absorbent box Rut these earlier recordings had a certain 
harsh power in their rigid and metallic sounds. The new one 
is dull as weil as coarse-grained. To be sure, many of 
Toscanini’s felicities of phrasing, continuity and texture 
come through, but the total result is a disappointment 


Among the Remington Records (LP) which Rogers 
Majestic is releasing in Canada is a recording of Bee- 
thoven's “Emperor” Concerto, played by Felicitas Karrer, 
pianist, and the Symphony Orchestra of the Viennese 
Symphonic Society under Kurt Woss. The sound is some- 
what harsh in the climaxes, the piano metallic, and the 
woodwinds thin, but at its best the orchestra comes off the 
record with some vitality and power, and plays the work 
more than adequately. The big advantage here is price 
$2.49 is leas than half the price of the average 12 inch LP 
record, and if I can judge from this one record, Remington's 
product ls more than half as good as its more expensive 
competitors. 
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A Columbia set, recently released in Canada, which 
deserves high praise is the performance of Berlioz’ Requiem 
by the Emile Passani Choir and Orchestra conducted by 
Jean Fournet (2 records LP). After listening to this excel- 
lent performance and recording, | was convinced that, 
despite still competition from Mozart and Verdi, this is the 
greatest Requiem Mass in my experience. | suppose Berlioz 
needs no special praise these days his reputation has been 
steadily rising through the past few decades; but it is hard 
not to take a few lines to praise his subtlety and variety, 
the continuous activity of his exploring and original mind 
(no composer has less padding), and his economic husband- 
ing of orchestral and choral forces. If any admirer of Bach, 
put off by old-fashioned criticism of Berlioz’ sensationalism, 
has decided in advance that he could hardly like Berliog as 
a choral writer, | suggest that he listen to the supremely 
beautiful and moving Owaerens Me and see if it is at ail 
inferior to the Ei /ncermaius Est of the B Minor Mas: 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: Mr. John Nicol, in your October issue, says 
that “the main factor contributing to the rising cost of 
living is in corporation profits, rather than wage increases, 
or low man-hour productivity.” Surely this is an obvious 
misstatement of facts 


As far as the factors which affect the selling price of goods 
are concerned, it is interesting to note that the Bank of 
Canada reports that, dealing with 450 corporations, their 
total profits after taxes were $243 million in 1939, $235 
million in 1945, and $473 million in 1949. While I have 
not the figures available for these, I think that every 
economist in Canada will agree that it is a certainty that 
the total increase in wages paid by these corporations has 
undoubtedly been many times the total increase in their 
prohts 


This view can be supported by other data. D.B.S. reports 
that, in 1958, total personal income in Canada was $4,060 
million. The important factors were total civilian wage and 
salary payments of $2,474 million; net income of agri- 
culture and other unincorporated business of $790 million; 
interest, dividends, and net rental income of $520 million 

In 1945, total of personal income was $9,118 million 
Civilian salaries and wages was $4,780 million; net income 
of agriculture and other unincorporated business was $1,822 
million. interest, dividends, and net rentals was $835 million 


In 1949, out of a total of personal income of $12,495 
million, salaries and wages absorbed $7,392 million; net 
income of agri we and other unincorporated business 
$2,859 million: and interest, dividends, and net rentals 
$1,196 million 

It must be quite obvious that the total addition to pur- 
chasing power provided by the increase in salaries and 
wages far outran the total addition to purchasing power 
arising from other payments, to such an extent that salaries 
and wages were unquestionably the major source of the 
additional purchasing power which created price increases. 


There is another point which is worth mentioning With- 
out excepting some of the more foolish statements which 
have been made about the distribution of investment incomes 
in Canada, it is a known fact that, on the whole, investment 
income goes to recipients with an average income consider- 
ably in excess of the average income of those who receive 
salaries and wages. There is some overlapping in these two 
classes, of course, but the statement is broadly true. 


Now, an increase in the average income of those in higher 
brackets is definitely less inflationary in its effect than 
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an imcrease in the average income of those in the lower 
brackets. Those in the higher brackets unquestionably 
have a greater margin of income available for s@ than 
those in the lower brackets. Also, those im the 
brackets definitely do not increase their spending for con- 
sumption goods as their income increases to the same extent 
as do those in the lower brackets. 

lt follows from these admitted facts that an increase in 
the incomes of those in the higher brackets is much les 
inflationary in effect than an increase in income for those 
in the lower brackets. To put this in words which Mr. Nicol 
will be able to understand, a large investor im corporation 
stocks wil] not buy any more butter, or boots, because his 
income increases. The workers in the factory in which he 
is a shareholder will buy more butter and boots as their 
income increases. It is quite easy to see that, broadly speak- 
ing, increase in investment income will exercise less infla- 
tiohary pressure on prices—especially of necessities—than 
an increase in wages. As far as the distribution of income 
in the country plays a part in increasing prices, especially 
of necessities, proportionately greater increase in wages than 
in investment income has contributed substantially to setting 
up inflationary pressure on prices 

I have no objection to Mr. Nicol holding what opinions 
he may see fit to hold concerning the desirable distribution 
of income in Canada, but I do not believe that he should 
make a misstatement of facts, in order to support his views 

Mr. Nicol denies that government spending can be the 
cause of current price rises, because additional government 
spending due to an enlarged military program is not yet 
effective on a large scale. He fails to note that government 
spending of an inflationary type has been increasing very 
rapidly since the end of the Second World War. The dis- 
tribution of increased “welfare” payments in recent years 
is known to us all. This sort of distribution of money, not 
balanced by an increased production of goods, is highly 
inflationary, and is a major reason for the price increases 
which have now become chronk 

Again, on this point, I do not object to Mr. Nicol being 
in favor of “welfare” spending. All that I am pointing out 
is that, on a large scale, “wellare’ spending in made more 
inflationary because it is financed by higher proportionate 
rates of taxation on those classes of citizens who would be 
the most likely to save than on those clawes who normally 
spend all or most of their incomes. There can be no more 
inflationary policy than to transfer income from normaily 
saving to normally spending categories of citizens 

P_C. Armstrong, Montreal, P.O 


The Editor: It is quite shocking to see how many persons, 
once staunch in their criticiams of the weaknesses of our 
society, are rapidly becoming their loudest defenders. Vol- 
taire’s following seems to be rapidly dwindling, and in 
this connection I think that it is time that Professor 
Underhill was taken up 

He seems to be coming to a point where he is unable 
to write an article or answer a criticism without working 
in an attack upen your British contemporary, the highly 
critical New Statesman and Notion 

I do not quarrel at all with his right to disagree in print 
with the Vew Stetesmen-—its doubt as to the preferability 
of atomic war to world-wide communism; its “confusion” 
in advocating different foreign policy approaches to dif- 
ferent problems undoubtedly make it an excellent target 
Quite possibly he's right and the New Statesmen is wrong 
in many instances 

But I don't like anything that smacks of “McCarthy” 
tactics. And I don't believe that Prof. Underhill will like 


constructive criticiam in the press. 

Prof. Underhill in his criticisms is merely parrotting 
those of Tiee magazine. But even Time has the grace to 
admit that the New Statesmen is “a weekly that exemplifies 
British journalism at somewhere near its literary and critical 

Perhaps Prof. Underhill is becoming so carried away by 
his own pro-Americanism that he should transfer to that 
particular South Korean university that uses Time as its 
official history text! Peter Macdonald, Toronto, Ont 


The Editor: | sincerely hope that few sample copies of 
the Forum were sent during September and October. The 
paper wrappers might more appropriately have been edged 
in black 

Professor Underhill’s roles as chief mourner, composer 
of epitaphs and caller of the kettle black occupy consider- 
able space. In September his book reviews included a short 
right jab at the New Stetermen and a touching compliment 
to R. C. Churchill, A three page lead article urged “us 
of the CCF” to ponder deeply on (i) what the French 
Canadians are thinking, and (ii) the utter impossibility 
of the CCF ever achieving anything. | found i extremely 
difficult to decide whether | was reading the obituary of 
Mr. King o¢ of the CCF 

Professor Underhill asks some fascinating questions 

Deo we have to follow bis (King's) example if we are ever 
going to reach office in Ottawa?” Who are “we? What 


a ” * ' * * fn 
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are “we” goiew to have left when “we” reach Ottawa? 
We" won't have any principles—they are impractical in a 
federation. “We” must not have any class groups. “We will 
have a loosely-knit, representative collection of votes, from 
voters of the «ame name And where are these votes com 
ing from? Why, of course, they will have to come from 
former Liberal voters who have grown tired of marking their 
X's in the same o/d place on the ballot 


In October Professor Underhill steps to the plate to bat 
down Mr Bradford In an article of three and a half 
columns he has no positive concrete suggestions at all.” 
Four columns, however, are required to prove it It (the 
New Staterman) has only a collection of clichés inherited 
from the 1930's on foreign policy. Its real policy is simple 
negative defratisn Dewbtless the accounts in the States 
man of enlightened British and American policy in Italy 
China, Greece and Iran are among these clichés. Kingsley 
Martin sugeests Nehru should receive a better hearing. If 
that defeatism then a word has yet to be coined to fit 
Underhill's formula of “follow-the-leader-——at a safe dis 
tance 

Professor Underhill states that opposition within the 
Labor Party to Bevin's policy dares not to divide the House 
At a time when the gowernment commands a bare matority 
what internal oppesition, large or «mall, would dare divide 
the House and give the Tories a chance to make things 
worse’? The current effort to minimize dissension and present 
a united front to the electorate succeeded well at Margate 
But the men who run the machines in the factory where 
I work are not enthused. Many of them fully expect an 
atomic war between the US. and Russia. These men may 
not be socialists. but they are Labor voters. They will con 
tinue to be for the same reason the “insignificant splinter 
Is that the kind of “major 


group’ fails to divide the Howse 
mle itself eo highly to Professor 


London, England 


Cyril A. Fr 


The Editor: | feel | must lodge a strong protest against 
your handling of the correspondence columm in the current 
issue of the Forwm. tt has long been an accepted practice in 

nha that when a rev chalienge 
lefend his px mn. WI 
{to answer Rev. Dooley’ Instead 
almost abject, apology by the 
ves to be “not a little confused 
r confusion. Neither Paul Blanshard 
ittacked Roman Catholicism as a 
as the Church is also a social and 
be subject to the same criticism as 
nd political institutions 
Mr. Meadows was apparent!y not allowed 
was further underlined when, in the 
same page, that courtesy was ex 
1 find Mr Underhill’'s Nev 
trom neurosis increasingly wearisome and 
remark the writer of this letter 
for her news about the United States 
was both uncalled for and in 
viously intended to be a slur, and 
yument onto a deplor ablw low level. The 
thermore completely irrelevant and only 
sn evade the issues which Gloria Harron 
aised in her letter 
Henry Areisel, University af Alberta 
Edmonton, Alta 


|Our columns are of course apen to Mr. Meadows should 
he wish ¢ wake any reply -—Fd.} 
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SCIENTISTS AT WAR: Wilfrid Eggieston; Oxford: pp 
291; $3.50 


Radar and rubber from Canadian wheat, aircraft-carriers 
made of ice and wood-pulp, atomic energy piles and better 
dried eggs: these are some of the projects described in 
Scientists et Wer, an accurate and graphic record of the 
achievements of Canadian science during the Second World 
War. Mr. Eggleston makes clear that Canadian achieve 
ments were part of a much greater whole, the work accom 
plished by a close partnership of British, American and 
Canadian scientists. Yet he equally shows that Canada 
played no small part in the joint endeavors. Thus in the 
vital proximity fuse, which exploded shells by radar and 
vastly increased the possibilities of hitting the target, 
Canadian researchers first emerged with the idea of how 
to furnish the tiny radar set in the nose of each shell with 
an electric battery that would stand the shock of firing 
and Keep its vitality until put into use. In radar itself, one 
of the war's chief technological developments, Canadian 
devised sets were of major usefulness. And in a variety of 
fields. from medicine to explosives, aircraft equipment to 
anti-submarine warfare, Canadian scientists made distinctive 
and valuable contributions to the general war effort 


The minor projects reported in this book are often no 
less interesting than the major. There was, for example 
the careful search conducted by the Department of Applied 
Biology of the National Research Council for any stands 
of the alder-buckthorn, a plant not native to Canada, to 
provide the British with six tons of charcoal for fuse 
powders, charcoal which had formerly been secured from 
French sources cut off by war. The failures, again, are no 
less interesting than the successes: for instance, the fan 
tastic-sounding scheme for building ice-floe aircraft-carriers 
to meet the desperate need for air-cover during the worst 
stages of the U-boat battle of the Atlantic 


In a war where technological advances affected the course 
of conflict as never before, the mobilizing of scientific re- 
sources was all-important. Mr. Eggleston reveals the import- 
ance of the work done by the National Research Council 
and the Canadian universities in this regard. Yet he does 
not forget, any more than the research scientists, that 
the war only applied knowledge previously uncovered by 
pure science, and delayed fundamental research: that it 

ground up the seed-corn of scientific progress in the 
next generation to make a day's feed for the war-machine 
in the expressive words of Dr. Raymond B. Fosdick. Hence 
the author stresses in a concluding chapter the need to 
maintain scientific research at a high level in Canada in 
order to make up the time spent in wartime concentration 
on technology 


During the recent war, as Mr. Eggleston demonstrates 
Canada proved no longer a mere scientific dependency of 
the United States and Britain. By producing a group of 
first-rate scientists doing first-rate work this country showed 
a maturity that perhaps gives that hackneyed phrase, “Can- 
ada comes of age,” more meaning in this context than in 
many another application. In illustrating this point, in 
providing an official general history of Canadian scientists 
at war that is lucid and full of interest to the layman 
although at times a bit repetitious, and chopped up in 
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organization——Mr. Eggleston has produced both an enter- 
taining and a valuable book 1 M.S. Careless 


WORLD COMMUNICATIONS: PRESS, RADIO, FILM 
Publication No 700 of the United Nations Education 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. Ryerson Press 
pp. 220; $1.2 


This report was prepared in the Division of Free Flow 
ef Information, Department of Mass Communications, 
UNESCO. It was produced under the direction of Albert 
A. Shea, Research Fellow of the Canadian Dafoe Foundation 
The report assembles, for the first time, the basic facilities 
existing in every country and territory of the world for 
conveying information by press, radio, and film. The report 
is divided into three main parts. 

Part I uses graphics te show visually the distribution of 
means of communications by continent and country. Ex 
cellent pictographs tell their story clearly and succinctly 
Part I] breaks down in detail the communication facilities 
in each country and territory. In addition to a table setting 
forth the basic facts, separate paragraphs on press, radio 
and film discuss further pertinent facts. Part IT! tabulates 
world communication facilities by continent and country 
under the headings of News Agencies, Press. Radio. and 
Film 

This report provides a reference tool of unique value 
Information is summarized concisely and it is set forth in 
such an orderly and straightforward fashion as to be avail 
able at the flick of a finger. The information supplied is 
based on published sources and applies principally to the 
years 1948 and 1949. For forty-three countries it was drawn 
directly from UNESCO publications based on field surveys 


For other countries, information has been drawn from pub- 
lished sources both official and unofficial. A bibliography 
lists these sources 


This is primarily a statistical compendium of information 
on methods of communication. As such its compilers are 
to be congratulated on the excellent form and content. The 
statistical summary under each country would give a more 
accurate picture if the weekly and periodical press were 
included. Canadian periodicals, for example, are given a 
very short shift as follows: “With regard to periodicals, the 
newsstands of Canada contain many more US. than Cana- 
dian publications 


True as this may be, Canada has a periodical press that 
forms an important means of communication of ideas. 
Qualitatively it is as important as our dailies and weeklies. 
Avain, while available journalistic courses are listed for 
other countries, none is listed as being given in Canada 
Seweral Canadian universities offer excellent training 


Any publication such as World Communication: should 
be judged on what it contains rather than on what it does 
not contain. This reference work is an interesting and 
fascinating document containing a world of information in 
extremely accessible form PM. 


INDEPENDENCE AND AFTER: Jawaharlal Nehro 
Longmans Green (John Day): pp. 405; $3.75 
How does a man who has been a revolutionary for mest 
of his life behave when he assumes the responsibility of 
day-to-day governmental! decisions? If he has been a disciple 
of the non-violent way, what will he do when he faces, at 
the very beginning of his Government, threats of civil 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


COLLINS 


THE GROWTH OF CANADIAN 

PAINTING $3.00 
by Dewsld W. Buchenew—There bas bane se imereasingly inter- 
wetions! recegeition of Canadian painting, The 
stomderd can be eoen from the great veriety of work cocluded is 
the volame Forty Canedian pp ore be 
with the work of piomeer ertiets such as Poul | Rene This aaa 
cont vroleme conten: 16 reprodectioas im coler sad 64 12 mesochrome. 


MEASURE OF THE YEAR $3.50 
by Rederw’ L. Natg-Browe—-The meory of ome yoar in the life of 
Rederich Haig Brown, his wife, and hie three children in thet home 
on the Campbell River in Brith Columbie. Readers of Haig-Brows 
haew how sympathetically he writes ahewt the joys of fife in the 
country: trheog, hunting, making « garden. 








ROMMEL $}.00 
by Dermond Yowag-—tt @ doobefel re since Buonsparte, the 
name of on enemy genera! has a os that of 
Remmel. te the Desert he became « voy of awe, wet only to hiv 
owe troops, bet alee te the Oth Army. Brigadier Deemond Young, 
himnse!{ one of Romeel's victims, has composed « convincing portrait 
of ene of the most brilliant personalities of the war 


THE WORLD MY WILDERNESS $2.00 
by Rew Mecanlay—Thie @ the story of Barbary, child of English 
parents brought ep ie Frence dering the war, Whee the war ended 
the could aot make an easy transit to dit» of peace the 
hed never known 








UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


CANADA $6.30 
edited by George W. Breowe-——Canadian suthorition prevent Canada 
to her ewe people and the world: her ecomemic, politionl, social end 
celvere) progress from colony te mation, and her place ia the world 
of todey s¢ « now “middle pewer.” Strong criticiom and plein 
specking will be found ia this study, mingled with aeturel pride. 


CANADIAN HOUSE OF COMMONS: 

REPRESENTATION $5.00 
by Nermen Werd-—A weudy ef parliamentary representation in 
Caneds bared on extensive research. Considers the general aature 
of representation, the alteration of constituency boundaries after 
each deceansel census, membership im the legislature, and the electere! 
machinery. Professor Ward writes wely and exhaustively, 
but with « heen wit whick brightens many pages. 


HENRY WISE WOOD, AGRARIAN 


CRUSADER $3.00 
by Willies K. Relp®—An account of the career of one of the most 
eneree!l Agures in the Canadian agrarian movement——HMeary Wise 
Wood of Alberts. Stresses Wood's mystical belief in the virtue: of 
co-operation, his tremendous infleence oo the farmers of western 
Canede and bis contribution te the Canadian wheat pool movement 


THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY 

IN CANADA $5.00 
by WT. Merfow—A striking of the post-War 1 Cana- 
dian political meme was the rive and fall of « thied party in the 
serercee weet Profesor Morton deseribes the background of the 
movement, the social and political conditions out of which it emerged, 
ts political heetery aed ots preparation fer Social Credis 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 

IN CANADA $3.30 
by Peal Gertie letete—dn the most impertent and controverne! 
quertion i» Canede today—the drafting of an amending clause for 
the British North America Act. De. Geria-Lajete writes in « forceful, 
tweed style eed gives the material on which on intelligent opinion on 
thie question can be formed 


VVLOVLLOLLLOOLLLLeeceee 


The Canadian Forum 


violence and of external military pressure? And if he is a 
socialiat as well, how will he tackle the problem of equitable 
distribution when there is precious little to distribute? 


The fascination of /ndependence and After lies in the 
search for answers to these questions. The book is a col- 
lection of Nehru's speeches from 1946 to 1949, nearly all 
of them from the period of eighteen months after the 
attainment of independence by India. The speeches are 
arranged in topical groups, as On Independence, On Gandhi, 
On Education, On Industry, On India's Foreign Policy, etc 
Since speeches made mainly to parliamentary bodies do not 
fall neatly into topical pigeon-holes, there is a good deal of 
repetition and overlapping; the book might well have been 
cut to two-thirds its size without loss of Nehru's main ideas. 


Some of the important speeches contain Nehru's defence 
of his Government's behavior toward Pakistan, Kashmir, 
and Hyderabad. Others outline an Indian foreign policy; 
Nehru insists that India must keep out of power blocs and 
espouse no particular groups in international affairs. Still 
others deal with domestic problems. Nehru is clear that 
his objective is the ending of poverty and ignorance and 
disease and inequality, but he keeps hammering away to 
his audiences that production is the first essential. “This 
generation is condemned to hard labor,” he bluntly tells 
the students of the University of Lucknow 


The spirit of Gandhi presides over the book-—-or rather, 
disturbs the book. Nehru is obviously troubled by the 
painful necessity of compromise between idealism and poli- 
tics. He keeps telling his listeners that all will be well if 
only they stick by the teachings of Gandhi: “We are not 
going to reach our goal through crookedness or flirting with 
evil in the hope that it may lead to good.” He wants to 


proceed in the way of constructive non-violence, and yet 
again and again he finds himself forced into justifying 
coercive action at home and abroad. Although the reader 
finds in the book no escape from the dilemma, he is 
encouraged by seeing a statesman suffering from moral 


Carlyle King. 
Ryerson 


considerations 


THE NINE LIVES OF EUROPE: Leo Lania; 
Press; pp. 278; $5.00. 

Leo Lania is a European in the broadest sense of the term. 
Born in Russia, educated in Vienna, he fought with the 
Polish in the First World War, worked afterwards as a 
writer in Italy, France, and Germany, and escaped to the 
United States just before Pearl Harbor. Since then he has 
continued his career as a lecturer and writer. The Nine Lives 
of Europe was written after a recent five months tour of 
Europe as a roving cor nt for United Nations World 
magazine. It is his first in English and in it he has 
set out to report on the present economic and political con- 
ditions of Europe and at the same time to analyze its 
spiritual and intellectual development since the end of 
World War II 

Mr. Lania writes with the speed of a journalist rushing 
to meet a deadline. As a result the points that he strives to 
make are often buried under a heap of facts and impres- 
sions. This is a pity, for what Mr. Lania has to say is very 
much worth saving 

Any diagnosis of postwar Europe must very soon come 
to grips with the policies of Russia and the United States. 
Mr. Lania is quick to point out the flaws in American diplo- 
macy and methods. European recovery depends on more 
than economic production, The psychological and political 
effects of the Marshall plan were jeopardized in Europe be- 
cause it was sold to the American people not as a tool for the 
recovery of Europe but as a weapon in the cold war against 
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Russia. Because America has blundered so badly in trying 
to separate politics from economics, she has failed to sell 
democracy. Europezen nations do not want to be buffer 
states between Russia and the U.S.A. Final victory im any 
war means little to a nation that has been blown to bits 
first 

Oa the other side, Mr. Lania says that Stalin has still 
not become a beliewer in Trotsky's creed of world revolution 
His goal is to establish a glacis of subservient buffer states 
This shows that the Kremlin is not guided in its policy by 
& feeling of strength and self-confidence but by the realiza 
tion of inner Soviet tension, economic as well as social 
An Austrian joke quoted elsewhere by the author emphasizes 
this thought. “Stalin made two crucial mistakes. The first 
was that he showed Furope to the Russians. The second 
that he showed the Russians to the Europeans 


Mr. Lania suggests that only democratic socialism—the 
combination of individual freedom and economic justice 
can overcome the narrow and outdated nationalism of 
Europe. A beginning has been made in Britain, in the 
accomplishments of the Austrian Social Democrats, and 
in the Scandinavian co-operatives. Even the work of Father 
Tompkin's Catholic Co-operative Movement in our own 
country is used as an example of this new living faith 


The danger from Russia lies not so much in the field of 
military aggression as in political warfare. Democracy needs 
peace if it is to flourish: only communism can gain from 
the perpetuation of tension, crisis, and despair Political 
warfare cannot be won by mass production only. Whether 
the United States will realize this soon enough is a nice 
question. Mr. Lania has his own answer PM 


POPUL VUH: Delia Goetz and Sylvanus G. Morley (trans 
by Adrian Kecinos): Burns & MacPachern (University 
of Oklahoma Press mp. 267; $4.75 


This work constitutes a definite contribution to a knowl 
edge of the ancient civilization of the Quiché Maya Indians 
While useful English translations of the Sacred Book have 
appeared in the past, this present volume represents a 
thorough and systematic attempt to correct previous 
errors and to give more faithful and accurate translation 
than was possible to previous scholars. To this task Mr 
Recinos has brought a vast knowledge of the language, his 
tory, and civilization of the Mayan people. The English 
translators have contributed a sensitive appreciation of the 
spirit of the original, at the same time avoiding vagueness 
or ambiguity 


The book was written by a Quiché Maya Indian apparently 
between the years 1554 and 1558. that is, within a genera 
tion after the subjugation of the Mayan communities by 
the Spaniards. The author, who had learned to read and 
write Spanish, wrote it in the Quiché language in Roman 
characters. His name is unknown and the original manu 
script has disappeared. The oldest existing version is that 
of the wise and learned missionary priest, Father Francisco 
Ximénez, who copied and translated it in the first decades 
of the eighteenth century. It was first published in Vienna 
in 1857. The present volume is based on the original docw- 
ment of Father Ximénez and errors introduced into later 
copies are corrected 


The unknown Quiché writer recorded the sacred lore of 
his people at a time when oral tradition, supplemented by 
traditional pictures. had not yet disappeared. He recounts 
the mythology, traditions, cosmogeny, and history of the 
Quiché Maya in simple yet effective lancuage, the spirit 
of which penetrates through two translations. It will be of 
great interest not only to anthropologists, archaeologists, and 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


HEINEMANN 


THE 25TH HOUR $2.50 
by Virgd Gheerghte-——-A sovel devimed to be greet, writen erened 
the theme of seurage, vedering and teeg bewtider meet experemced 
by thowsands of Europeans today. A book to reed ead te thenk ehowt, 
« beck whose characters are eaforge sable 


BOSWELL'S LONDON JOURNAL, 
1762-1765 $4.00 
Now first published from the original manescript Mere i¢ the test 
‘ to be published from the moet important literary ducevery of 
our time Teo reed Berwell’s Leadee Joeraal ic sleet te bear bie 
say to wa, “This, gentlemen, is whet it wes lke te be young, cad 
lowe. and ie Lowden, in the great deve of Semue!l Johason, Oliver 
Geldemith, Dawid Garrick aad Sir Joshua Reyoolds.” Revesling, cod 
vestly emtertameng 








S. J. REGINALD SAUNDERS & COMPANY LIMITED 


Three New Volumes in 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY LIBRARY 


SHAW 

by Edeowed Fuller BE playwright, wit, pholesapher nas 

had something trenchant to sey showt moet thiege Bot was for 

another's pen to sesees the full impact of Shawian thought on sectety 

Mr. Peller’s careful anslyes presents the Irieh sage as be corely wae 
one of socsety’s most implacable critne aad tireless reformers 


JAMES 

by Lieyd Merrte<-Ne formal philesepher, James’ cadervianding of 
the essentia! functions ef reesen has bequesthed « fon oeting legact 
of thought to evr ewe guasling times, Mr. Merri’ examination of 
Jamerian idees beings « new clarity by presentiag the pregrestie 
philesephy io relation te James’ own life and prey: heolegsa! stwdeos 


DOSTOEVSKY 

by Rees Fueloep- more thee cay ether greet mevelict, 
Desteerskhy mined the caw marerial for bis werks from hu ows 
sufferings and erperionce. Mr. Pucleep- Miller set only interweere 
re'evant tbeogragphy with critics! appressed . he skilfully point 
ep Dostoevsky’) eneeany ot the ideological cove of 


tedey 

Each Volume $2.75 

BURNS AND Mac fACHERN 

THE CAPITAL OF SCOTLAND $5.40 
by Mersey Melercea-nA Twentieth Convery Contemelanoe of Edie 
burgh This it « romacheble book of on enusws! kind Mothing 
quite so individws! hes beee published since Robert Lewis Steven: 
con's Edinburgh in 1877. Ie « beoweibellp desigued end produced 
end will make « distinctive Chrictmes gift fer aovyone whe lowe 
feotlead ead ite cagmtel 


THE STORY OF ANIMAL LIFE 2 Vole. $14.50 
by Mewrice Burfoe, D.4e.. Department of Zoology, British Museums 
Pebliched io twe comptecue volumes (1! «© 6) with over 1.008 
superb illestretsems, the sot @ dewgred te give on iatelligeet generel 
view of the anima! world sad « survey of off the chief species 
“The text makes geod reading bevewse enmecessary teckeice! terme 
are comtted This work can be streechy recommended and 
will appeal co many categoria: of book and emimesl lowers” —1. J F 
Brimble in Netere 


AIRWAYS ABROAD $3.00 
by Mewry Ledd tetth-A complete beetery of global cir rewtes 
writtee by « teeckher of Jeercelem oho Gow 116.000 sir miler ie 
the last wer A very readable ead informative book, thet exempli- 
hes mternetions! co-epersten +1 ts beet Aliheogh of tmterert te « 
vervety of readers, as students of bestory politica! science and scone: 
mics, the book © mainly for theesends of workers, edmeimictretera 
ond sirmen who helped t tame the high frowtier 
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historians, but also to students of comparative literature 
Even to non-epecialiets it will have an appeal both as lit 
erature and as a view of one of the great civilizations which 


grew up on this comtinent 


The introduction gives a complete account of the history 
of the document, its transeribers and translators and the 

nifianmer ot contribution to our knowledge of the 
(Pus hé Maya ihe footnetes to the teat are imdiicative of 
the scholarly thoroughness which was devoted to the whole 
undertaking G. Gerdon Brown 


CRITICISM AND CREATION: H. J. C. Grierson 
Clarke, Irwin; pp. 127; $2.00 


he function of the critic is “to imterpret the wayward 


work of genius,” to show “that harmony has been achieved 
rf has not Two tendencies the critic should fight against 
prejudice and dogmatiem, the wish to pontificate 
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The Canadian Forum 


These words giwe the theme of the essay “Criticism and 
Creation,” the first essay in the volume. Sir Herbert 
Grierson, Emeritus Professor of Rhetoric and English Lit- 

at the University of Edinburgh, sweeps through his 

with the confidence of sound scholarship, yet with 
a pleasant digressiveness. He shows how the Aristotelian 
canons of literary criticlam, made into iron rules by the 
Italian Renaimance critics, were of great importance in the 
batthe ower romance and epic, and governed the dramatic 
writing of Jonson and Milton. Kut he deals at more length 
with the impact of these “rules” on French drama; “thus in 
ts final form French tragedy was the outcome of a conflict 
between the creative genius of Corneille and Racine and 
the so-called rules enforced by a pedantic authority.” 


Grierson finds time to comment on the decline of neo 
assicis the new aesthetic principles of the romantics 
and the dogmatism of some modern critics, notably Eliot 

He cannot agree with I. A. Richards that criticism should 

I nt he prefers the criticism of an imaginative 
that which is “scientific, dry, and magisterial 


s, The Metaphysics of Donne and Milton,’ 
{ the Via Media Milton and Political 
Verse Translation.” have appeared in learned 
here conveniently gathered together. The 
n and Political Liberty” is of considerable 
sdian readers since Grierson follows in the 
vent of Professor Arthur Barker, of the Uni 
to, in his book Muton end the Puritan 


r Milton the final form of political liberty 


+} 


erty, the rule of the saints 


M. H. M. MacKinnon 


1F KOREA: A. Wigtall Green: Public Affairs 


an index would seem to indicate, this 
ot cla « a scholarly book. It is, in fact, a popular 
nt « ’ ints of the Korean occupation by the 
Americans with an eye to the moment. In this it is disap 
ming as it does from the hand of a man 
formerly Fulbright Professor at the University of the 
Philippines should have taken a more serious line. It is, 
however, the other part of the author's background that 
us in the Judge Advocate’s department 
y in the first years of the occupation. There 
are times when one has the feeling that this is the produc 
lisgruntled junior officer who can only see the 
of } superiors’ decisions, whether in the civil 
military promotions, so that he claims 
s glad to be in Korea.” The opening chap- 
ast give no useful information: legends are 
ture painted. Nothing is said of 
ociety. North Korea under com- 

sc in [Wo pages 


pointing for 


' 
of the U.S.A 


ifest defects the book has some value 

ism of the American authorities from 

uses where the author's assertions are 

to the ordinances and orders of the 

ook has some source value. It needs, though 

t j ause of the author's clear 
George Bennett 


GH AND TIME: Robert Penn Warren 
ine } ¢ ' 2 $4 w) 


the distinguished poet and Pulitzer prize- 
relist, Robert Penn Warren, is an event of some 
His last nowel, AU the King’s Men, made fit- 
four years ago. By combining fine writing and 
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philosophic depth with a colorful and exciting story it won 
both critkal and popular approval. Horrid Beough and 
Time has the same clements, but it is pot as successful 
a novel 

This time, instead of the career of a modern demagogue 
in Louisiana, Mr. Warren has taken for his raw material 
a famous murder trial in Kentucky in 1826. The story is 
dramatic—even melodramatic. Stripped of its detail, it tells 
of how a young man, Jeremiah Beaumont, marries a gir! who 
has been betrayed by his benefactor, Cassius Fort; of how 
he kills Fort, is tried and condemned for murder, fails in a 
suicide attempt, is rescued just before his execution, and 
comes to a dismal end among a group of outcasts living in 
the wilderness frontier. Warren has used his richly poetic 
style to enrich this garish framework with a wealth of 
Striking scenes and brilliantly etched characters. However 
the novel as a whole does not quite come off. The trouble 
is that Mr. Warren is trying to do too much. He is writing 
on half a dozen different levels, and the shifts from one 
level to another leave the reader somewhat befited If he 
had been content to make World Enough and Time merely 
the “romantic novel” it is labelled, it would probably have 
been a greater artistic success, but not necessarily a better 


This is much more than a romantic novel-—although the 
love story of Beaumont and Rachel Jordan forms the 
central thread of the story. It is a historical novel that 
recreates frontier life in Kentucky in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. It is a political novel that reflects, in 
the clashes between the Relief Party and the Anti-Reliefers 
the perennial struggle between the powerful and the dis 
possessed. It is a psychological novel that probes and analyzes 
the secret motives of human action with the insight of a 
poet who is not unfamiliar with Freud. Finally, it is a 
philosophic novel that seeks, through the tortured career of 
Jeremy Beaumont, to throw light on man’s universal search 
for the meaning of life 


Beaumont is a strange and complicated character who 
seems at once too human and not human enough: an odd 
mixture of Hamlet and Macbeth, of Sir Galahad and Peer 
Gynt. The key to his character is found in h. s own words 

Then of a sudden I felt lonely and tht) how I could 
not take the world ax other men for the owt of the 
moment and the tickle of the flesh, and how they found 
what they were seeking but I did not know what I sought 
And his final words sum up the tragedy: “I had longed for 
some nobility but did not know its name Even if my 
longing was born in vanity and nursed in pride, is that 
longing to be wholly damned? And in my crime and 
vainglory of self is there no worth lost? Oh, was I worth 
nothing, and my agony? Was al! for naught?” 

Edith F owke 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


F. R. SCOTT, of Westmount, P.Q., has been a frequent 
contributor to Tae Canadien Forum tor many years. A 
collection of his poetry, entitled Overture, was published in 
1945 EMILIE GLEN, who contributed a story, “Until 
the Love Letters Are Published.” to our iseue of lune, 195 
lives in New York City FF BENY, of Leth 
bridwe, Alberta, recently 0 ighteen months in Italy 

Our reproduction is from his “An Aegean Note 

a collection of lithogranmhs ARTHUR ! 

PHFEI PS_ who is well-'nown for his r sdio talks. ix profess 
of | Engilah at McGill University 


STAMMERING CORRECTED: Meders scientific metheds. Melpf al 
4%-page beckler gives full information. Write toder for PREF 
copy. William Deanieon, 14) N. Jarvic Street, Toreete, Canadas 
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MAKAROFF, CARTER and CARTER 
Barristers, Solicttors, Notaries 
301-362 Birks Building, SASKATOON, Secd 
P. G. Makaroff, K.C., Roger C. Carter, LL.B., 
Mary Y. Carter, LL.B. 





GEORGE GILBERT 


Real Estate 
1204 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada 


J. J. SWANSON & CO. LTD. 
REALTORS 


lneurance sad bieenctel Agents 
Property Maes gement 


$08 AVENUE BLDG. WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


ST TALINT CTEEIE 
JOHN STEELE 


_ MASTER OF PHETTERAP TTY, PA. OF A 


22 Grenville Street, Toronto Ki 6836 























WITHIN THE TAVERN CAUGHT 
By Rupert Munday 


s verse Forcetully expresses the tragedy of these 
ettiet in thang? Onset anaerng im merit 


40 Pages, $1.00 
CARILLON CHAPBOOKS 


cope ae San ARR 








Overture 


Poems by F. R. Scott 


New Provinces 
Poems of Several Authors 
Robert Finch, Loo Keanedy, A. M. Klein, BE. J. Pratt, 
F. R. Seott wad A. |. M. Seeith) 


Now out-of-print, a few copes of beth of these books 
are available {rx The (snedian Porum Book Service 
at $1.50 cach pott pasd 





























THE FRASER 

by Bruce Hutchtroe—The 

that thie weary of Brivitsh Eel 

ite place mm the sation, « My. 

1s coming of age throagh sock baeks a Bgece 


AT MY HEART'S CORE ” cloth, $2.00, paper, $1.50 
by Rebevtuee Davten--Tite saw Sow tiny ty Coasdery leeding play- 
wright im Emgleb ¢ called hi greatest to date and has been 

te as the best play yet © OE ede hy gual 
beth wis aad sympathy. U yee My Fee. 


A HISTORY OF CANADA», 


of the much-discased history 

Registrar, which was available ew 
title, Camade, réalitds @hier ot Lanjourd’ 
vewpoat hetory of eur country 


A GENTLEWOMAN 
UPPER CANADA 











photographs 
® treavure . will me dowbt become « collester’s tem." 
Peterborough Eweominer. 


ONTARIO IN YOUR CAR $2.50 


by febu ontl Magjerie Mackhewsie——Here is the ideal gift for any 
freed in Ontario whe owes « car-—or for friends from outside 
Ontario whe plan to wisit that province. The suthers tell where 
te go, how to get there, and what to de whee there, and their 
op. nons are based om personal experience. 


THE SASKATCHEWAN $4.50 
by Marjorie Wilkins Campbell—The panorama of Central Canadas 
passes in colorful and lively review before the reader in this 
enthusiastically received tithe in the Rivers of Americ series. Mrs. 
Campbe'l writes with infections etthusiasm aad authority. Beautifully 
iiwet rated. 


\ UNREVISED AND UNREPENTED $5.00 
by At. How. Arthur Meighee-——Mr. Meighen’s debating aad aie 
speeches, selected for inclusion in this fine volume, him for 

_ all time as ao otat of eres weep Satelot, and 
* tos al precision of mind, A \ lastingly emportant book 


@LASSICS AND COMMERCIALS $6.00 
by Edmund Wilrow—One of the literary critics of North 
femerica offers 67 of bis published « which together form « 
literary chromicle of the "Pervios, Included are the famous three in 
which he actacks detective stories, A book te enjoy re-reading many 
times 


PEEPSHOW BOOKS $1.10 and $1.50 
Semethiag entirely new for the very young are these fascinating 
books Plamp and gay in appearance, they un inte a series of 4 or 
6 wenes, which tell the stories sot only in words but alee in }- 
dimensional pictures. Available are: Goldilocks (61.16), Ali Babe 
($1.50) and Orlando's Commtry Peepebew ($1.10). 


HENRY HARE’S BOXING MATCH $ .75 
by Dereié, “lener-This is the Geet volume ie « new and completely 
charmeng sore: keown as the Brows Burrows Books, telling of life 
om the village of Brows Burrows where P. C. Prickletop the hedgehog 
keeps 'aw aod some order. Exquisitely Uiustrated by Patricia Turner. 





FAGER & FABER 


OFFICER AND GENTLEMAN 

by /. Deleows-Brearbhtesn, 

Geetioman « cawly the most satisfactory historical sevel to come 
slong wmce Anthouy Adverse, tt ip a bong book, and substantially 
writtes, aed with » here that aff women readers will Gnd irrisistable. 
it i« fall of romance and adweatere, lowe and hate, the perfect 
Christmas fiction book fer all adules. 





“Every Canadian owes it to himwelf to read this book. At the price 
it ie the year’s best entertainment valve.”--Vietorte Delly Coloutet, 


Ty and Night and im 1948 for Poems: for Praple. 


THE FLUTE AND OTHER POEMS 


ne eientas Gate a eee te eee . 

poem in seven with « 

“Katherine Hale has written much geod prose, np hy 
than thet. Here che is an artict of the first Get. with perfect comtrel 
of her wings.”—Dr. Pelham Edgar. 


THE TREASURES OF THE SNOW $1.00 
ay: deter © Geetnerd ont ee See 8 Se 
Canadian poet. In 191%, Arther $ Beurinet 
General's Award for an earlier book of verse. 
“In a way Arthur B may be dered the Poot Lewreate of 
the Laurentians.”-——Oftews Jowraal. 


THREE MERIDIANS 











literature. la 1947 the sethor graduated from Cambridge University 
with an honors degree in Political Science 





4. M. DENT & SONS (CANADA) LIMITED 


ENGLAND, PAST, PRESENT 
AND FUTURE 
by Douglas Jerreld—Tbe Spectater ~_-- has 
Makolm 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE 

Aw Illustrated History of Camada for Young Conediam 
by Dewalds Dichic, with 256 drawings by Liepd Scott—Ome cvisic 
said this book's 250 beautiful illustrations “are pushed far inte the 
background by the epritely tant,” and sncther one found it is the 
first “thoroughly readable, accurate history of Canada,” while our 
favorite called it “A showpiece of Canadian publishing.” 


ELIZABETH: A Nevel $3.00 
by Dick Dieepecher with drawings ty Row Jorheoe—We believe 
this sewe! add: « cow dimension to the craft of fiction. tee theme 
is the search of its central character, amid pe vablhnge sad 

im distant lands, for seme pencedul epee where che and her 

can put down reets inte « friendly earth and is eymbelic of 
struggle of every mother to baild s home. 


VOVLUUEVLLLOOCLCOCALEEE COOL LOCOCOCUOEOE CECE 





